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‘TRIAL OF SIR F. BURDETT FOR LIBEL. 





I must confess that I was not altogether surprised, when I 
real the verdict of guilty against Sir F. Burdett: for I have 
had enough to do with cases of Libel, to learn the whole shuf- 
fle and trickery of the Judges, Crown Lawyers, and their as- 


sciates who pack the Jury, to convince me that no such thing 


4 


as atrial for libel can be obtained out of London, and scarcel 
out of the city of London. I have always looked on Temple 
Baras the best fortification against the assaults of the Attor- 
ney-General on a political author, publisher, or bookseller. 
The Attorney-General appeared to startle when I talked 
about annihilating the infamous law of libel if my jury would 
ge nie a verdict of Not Guilty: You hear what he says, 
eried-he, that your verdict of Not Guilty would annihilate the 
infamous law of the land! No, Mr. Attorncy-General, the. 
law of libel is only an excrescence of the Jaw of the land, that 
has strongly tended to corrupt the. whole. I would lop off 
that excrescence to give vigour to the useful whole. But go 
on, Mr. Attorney-General, accumulate your EX-OFFICIO in- 
formations ;--you have been. very successful. hitherto, muclr 
‘ore so than your predecessor (Shepherd) ; ite are rendering 
the country an essential service, although, like the waterman, 
you look one way and row the other. If Castlereagh, Can- 
ning and Sidmouth can hold fast a few years longer, you will 
ichly merit the Chief-Justiceship: If I should find you in 
that office on my next trial for libel, with what humility I shall 
bow to your lordship’s corrections, interruptions, and deci- 
sions | t veneration I shall feel for the noble personage the 
Virtues and talents which will fill that high office! 
The Master of the Crown Office (who calls his office “ a 
freehold,” he should rather have said a leasehold, or during 
the life of the Crown) is first catechized in all prosecutions for 
the Crown, by the Solicitor to the Treasury ; there is then-a 
You. Il. No. 11. | 


”"Printedby JANE CARLILE, 55, Fleet Street. 
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sort of public shew of picking or rather packing the pannel for 
the Jury, which consists of forty-eight names. Should there 
be a few very popular men in the country or city they are 
sure to be put down, but not to exceed the number of twelve 
the remaining thirty-six are certain to be such men as the So- 
licitor to the Treasury can depend on, so that on reducing the 
‘ pannel to twenty-four, Mr. Soliciter takes care to reject the 
few honest men, and the defendant ‘might as well absent him- 
self from the nomination and reduction of the jury, together 
with the rejection of all evidence to prove the: truth of the 
publication, and the uniform servility of the judge to the side 
of the Crown, puts the verdict’ beyond a question. There is 
no such thing as a trial for libel where the Crown rosecutes, 
we might as well say that those persons have a trial who have 
unfortunately been the victims of the late inquisition in Spain. 
We shall find that the ministers will order their seryants, 
the judges, to fleece the Baronet’: purse by a heavy fine, and 
that the new mode of obtaining the fine, by a writ of levari 
facias, will be resorted to.- They will sueceed better with the 
Baronet’s extensive . property than with, my stock in trade. 
Although what they seized from me, and the manner in which 
they put a stop to my business, was of more injury to me than 
double the amount of the fine would have been, if I could have 
raised the cash, stiil they themselves.have gained: nothing by it. 
They had no idea of briaging.the 1500 pounds into the Trea- 
sury or their own pockets, but they hoped by. their oppressive 
measures to have crushed my means of publishing my own 
sentiments and those ‘of other persons, But they have miscal- 
culated again here, and have found that in one respect, I am 
like the spider or silk-worm, and can:work'and spin as well in 
one corner or one branch as-the other, and that the destruction 
of one web is easily renewed by another. : 
We are induced to make these remarks, on reflecting on the 
pliancy with which the jury assented to the amendment of the 
verdict proposed by the judges, they appeared to have taken 
his opinion, and the assertion of the counsel for:the prosecution 
as indisputable facts, and the reasoning of the Baronet “ passed 
by as the idle wind, which they regarded not.” —_- | 
On most momentous questions a juryman would pause to 
reftect on his verdict before he delivers it, unless he has pre- 
viously: prejudged the question (which we hope rarely occurs), 
but in this case they conversed -tegether about two minutes, 
and the foreman called out “ Guilty of Libel.” Nothing mere 
prompt than this could be desired by the agents of the system. 
The leficiency of the proof-of publication in Leicestershire, did 
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not influence them an instant. Upon Mr. Denman’s remark- 





Id ing that the verdict did not find the publication in Leicester- 
men Mr. Justice Best said (to the foreman) Do you find the 
‘a libel published in Leicestershire ?--Foreman, Guilty of Libel 
o in Leicestershire.---Mr. Justice Best, Had you not better then 
“a find the general yerdict, “Guilty,” that is the common form? 
To which the Foreman assented. ) 

ne Thus, in the space of two minutes was the spirited letter-of 

rer the Baronet declared to be a Libel---a letter which its author 

he has cause tobe proud of as indicating a spirit of hostility to 

de the wanton. shedding of human blood.. We insert it and en- 
is treat ‘our readers to judge of its truth by the evidence that has 

8, S been brought forward at York. 

ve mie <p . — 

n. TO THE ELECTORS OF WESTMINSTER. 

8, ' “GENTLEMEN—On reading thé newspapers this morning, having 





artiyed. late. yesterday evening, I was filled. with shame, grief, and in- 
dignation, at the account of the blood spilled at Manchester. 





This, theii, is the answer of the boroughmongers to the petition- 
ing people——this is the proof of our standing in rio need of reform—- 
these the practical blessings of our glorious borough monger’s domina- 
tion—-this the use of a standing army in time of peace. If seems our 
fathers:were not such fools, as some would mise us believe, in oppos- 
ing the establishment of a standing army, and sending King William's 
Dutch Guards out of the country, Yet would to heaven they had 
been Dutchmen, or Switzers, or Hessians, or Hanoveriaus, or any 
thing rather than Englishmen, who have done such deeds. What! 
kill men unarmed, unresisting, and, gracious God! women too; disf- 
gured, maimed, cut down, and trampled on by dragoons! Is this 
England ? Ts this a Christian land? A land of Freedom! Cau such 
things be, and pass by us like a summer cloud, unheeded? Forbid it 
every drop of English blood in every vein that does not proclaim its 
owner bastard. Will the gentlemen of England support, or wink at 
such proceedings ? They have a great stake in their country: they 
hold great estates, and they are bound in duty and in honour, to ¢da- 
fider-them as retaining fees on the part .of their country, for uphold- 
ing its: rights and privileges: surely they will at length awake, and 
find they have duties to perform. . : 

£ They never can ‘stand tamely by, as lookers on, whilst bloody 
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Nero’s rip open their mother's womb; they must join the general 
veice, loudly demanding justice and redress; and head public meet- 
_ ings throughout the United Kingdom, to put a stop in its commence. 
ment, to a reign’of terror ‘and of blood ; to afford consolation as far 
as it can be afforded, and legal redress, to the widows and: orphans-.- 
mutilated victims of this unparalleled and barbarous outrage, 


«Bo this purpose I propose ‘that:a meeting ‘should be called in 
Westminster, which the’ gentlemen of the Committee will arrange and 
whose summons I would Jrold myself, in readiness to attend. Whe- 
ther the penalty of our meeting will be death by. military. execution, 
{ know not; but this I know, a man-can die but once, and never bet- 
ter than in vindicating the‘laws and liberties ef his country, 


‘* Excuse this hasty address. I can scarcely tell what I have written; 
it may be a libel, or the Attorney-General may call it one, just as he 
pleases. When the seven Bishops were tried for libel, the army of 
James II. then encamped on Hownslow Heath, for ‘supporting arbi- 
trary power, gave three cheers on hearing of their acquittal. 


‘“ The King, startlediat\ the noise, asked-* What’s that?’ ‘ No- 
thing, Sir,’ was the answer, ‘ but the soldiers shouting at the acquit- 
- tal of the seven bishops.’ ‘ Do ye call that nothing;’ replied the 
misgiving tyrant: and shortly after abdicated the govetnnient. | 


« *Tis true, James could not indict the torture on . his soldiers-- -- 
could not tear, the living. flesh ‘from their hones with the cat-o’-nine 
‘tailscodld not flay them alive. ' Be this as it may, out duty is to 
meet j — England expicetsievery man to do his duty. . 


“a Tr remain, Gentlemen, ment truly and faithfully, 
] ( Your most ‘obedient servant. 
vo Agree, Moi’ BURDETT.” 


” What Sir Fintis I Burdeit. looses in property. be will gain in 


public esteem, perhaps the very, ‘retrenchment. in. his expendi- 
ture whilst ‘confined in’.a prison, will leave his property asa 


whole, at just the same amount, and will no, doubt rouse. bis 


energies in behalf of the people. T.ywish there ,were a 
few more Burdett’s that would expose themselves to the malice 
of the Attorney General or his masters. The title of I rancis 
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Burdett, a.“ seditious libeller,” under the administration of 

, Canning, and Sidmouth, will be ‘read in history 
with much more respect and attention than Sir F. Burdett, 
laronet. The manly letter, the manly manner in which it 
was avowed when threatened with prosecution, and the manly 
defence'of ‘its author at Leicester, will go much further to 
adear the name of Burdett to the people of this country, than 
all his former , conduct, throughout life. Perhaps the Baronet 
migh have the satisfaction of seeing his prison doors burst 
open from the’ intlignation of the people, and then, he would 
ane facie’ which would “make a prison previously de- 
rable. [have not reom ‘to go into any particulars of the 
trial, the conduct of the Judge and the Crown lawyers was a 
matter of course, the conduct of the Baronet was worthy the 
imitation of every man of property in the country., 


ome -R. CARLILE. 


THIS , 





+6 fF thift) 


TRIAL OF MR. HUNT AND OTHERS AT YORK. 


The trial of, Mr.. Hunt and. others still goes on.at York: I 
have seen the proceedings of. the seventh day, and I perceive 
that’botl Mr. Justice Bayley and Mr. Scarlett, begin to trem- 
blefor the verdict; ‘Mr. Scarlett has ‘admitted, vith he finds 
the evidence. all against him, that he does not charge Mr. Hunt: 
with any intention to produce.a disturbance, but that the ef- 
fect of his conduct was an intimidation. Such a charge might 
be applied to almost every man in the country, for in some 
measure or-other the conduct of every man produces a degree 
of inti udation on some more timid animal. Mr. Justice Bay- 
ley tatadeinte “replied, then I-fear Mr. Scarlett your indict- 
ment does not correspond with your charge. Another most 
important admission has been made by the judge, namely, 
that'he does not. see fromthe evidence given, that Nadin had 
auy'tieed to résort to the military to assist him in executing 
the warrait!. Whatever be the verdict of the jury, the evi- 
dence adduced on this trial must convince every unprejudiced 
mind,” that ‘the Manchester yeomanry cavalry, and those who 
sent them among the Dobie: assembled on-St. Peter’s plain, 
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have been guilty of the foulest crime. There is not the 
slightest hope or chance of bringing them to justice under the 
present. administration or system of government. The govern- 
ment)is corrupt. and wicked, and those who are its supporters 
aré at, war-with those who wish to reform’ it. The Lancashire 
grand, jury; have again thrown out bills of indictment preferred 

inst the yeomanry, but this does not prove the want of 
evidence, the trial at York has set’ that at rest. The question 
now comes to this, will the government assist in bringing those 
slaughterers, to, justice agreeable to the Jaws of this country, or 
will they. shew the whole world, that it. is essential ‘for their 
own preservation, to protect them from punishment? “When 
the yeomanry cavalry surrounded the hustings at Manchester, 
their watch word was “ we will cut down reform, ‘and allre- 
formers;” this I heard distinctly and repeatedly whilst I stood 
undey the hustings, and the, cavalry were cutting at those per- 
sons Who could not get off well, and who held the flags in their 
hands. The scene at Manchester of military cutting with their 
swords among a mass of unarmed people, must be more pain- 
ful than the most bloody battle, where the combatants are 
equal, and; well, equipped, for the purpose. Length of time 
cannot obliterate this crime, this foul stain on the administra- 
tion of the government, it loudly calls for justice, and a delay 
will only tend to aggravate the circumstances. An investiga- 
tion must take place sooner or later. a4 f fd 


It is probable that a verdict will be given at York by the 
time this goes to press, and if the jury have any regard for 
their oaths, that verdict will be Not GuILTY, towards all the 
defendants. Mr. Hunt has again shewn, that in the greatest 
danger, and under the most pressing difficulties his abilities 
_ and presence of mind most display themselves. He has fairly 
flogged Mr. Scarlett for the insults that man has heaped upon 
him. Mr. Scarlett is a man of ability, but one of that self- 
conceited kind, as to fancy no other person equal to him. His 
vanity often exposes him to contempt and ridicule among his 
brother barristers," : muvee lau aparcnss 

The Attorney-General it appears, ‘is ‘too much’ engaged in 
rae cm the London plot into,.something like a tangible 
shape, and studying how to give this airy nothing a form 
substance, to meddle with any of the important trials'in the 
country. The present state of the'country, with its trials for 
conspiracy, sedition, and libel, is strongly indicative of a fall- 
ing government. It appears, that Ferdinand continued to sem 
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his victims to prison up to the last moment, and when the 
wretch-had no further view of torturing them, his first object 
sane a OPERIRCHION of guilt, to set them free ; well know- 
at.under a free government they would be found to be 
virtuous.and honourable men. England might lin- 

pr two,or three, years in her present forlorn condition, but 
meh depends on what takes place in France. Every mind 
from the monarch to the peasant is filled with an 

ry, timic,..and awful expectation. When‘a storm is raised 
sponge it, or say where it shall stop? The question 
pa or no. reform, will be determined on in. England 


wee | Christmas ; ro is "to say, whether the government will 
concede jor . site and if not it will take a very Gitferen shape 


vet the 
"i x oot feliture of the vast of ‘the Manchester 
raat yeomanry, ftom the circumstance that Nadin 

wistrates, eomanry, officers, and men who were 


sare on that bidody day, have been kept in the back 
ground... Surely Nadin would have been the most proper man 
i have sworn, that he feared to execute the warrant without 
assistance of the military. But’ the’ judge endeavours to 

is question out of sight; and half admits the guilt from 


RS 


his ty _ Anxiety, to keep it out of the court. The murderer 
ives with a corroding coriscietice, time and vengeance shall 


overtake him. 


rT sh 


R. CARLILE. 


TO CORRESRONDENTS. 


Telemachus must | excuse our inserting his last letters the subject of the 
Me nersof itself js quite extraneous matter for. the Republican, . 


he Dei abet s published weekly until further notice be given of any ia- 


HAD, to susp ad it. : 
8 a a .oyT : 
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SPAIN. 


This country is again restored to tranquillity and its inhabi- 
tants drunk with joy in conseqtietice of their success in de- 
throning the despotism of Ferdinand.’ They have, however, 
spared his life, and it’ now remailis’to be seenwhether the 
Cortes will punish him ‘for the crimes and injuries he has in- 
flicted on the nation: If the ends of justice can be obtained, 


we would prefer sending such a culprit before the highest tri- 
bunal. “Perhaps the dignity of the Spanish nation will look 
upon him as too contemptible ‘for punishment, and suffer him 
to seek a living in some other country by the use of the nee- 
die, ‘Spain has now fairly rescuéd ‘its’ character from disgrace 
and degradation ; it must be viewed at this moment as the first 
and freest country in Europe. ‘The political exiles will now 
flock to Spain for protection,” The Liberty of the Press is 


° is by et, 


if. : 
si aft j 


already éstablished ; and ‘we sincerely hope that ‘free discussion 
on all matters, both civil and religious; will be tolerated with 
out, the fear of persecution, "When once opinions become the 
subject of prosecution instead of actions, there is an end to the 
hberty of the press, and all’mental and rational freedom. A 
few months will convince us how the Spaniards bear the change, 

1d on what basis they proceed ; we shall give a copious de- 

il of their written constitution in the course of a week or two. 


; 
; 


A variety of papers are already afloat in the cause of Freedom. 
We subjoin an address as ‘a specimen of the Spanish feeling. 
When .this was issued, the concession of the King was not 

“ Catalonians!--The happy moment is at length arrived 
when we are called upon to swear to that wise Constitution, 
framed by the fathers of their country and the. Representatives 
of European and American Spain. It is now known to all 
Europe, that this is not an act of insurrection, but the exer- 
cise of rights purchased with their blood, written by the hand 
of wisdom, and preserved by our hériosm under the cannon of 
the invader. It is’ now six years since the Mediteranncan* 
shores beheld an esteemed Monarch, restored by our heroic 
valour and constancy ; and it is six years also since the vivify- 
ing ory of’ Long ‘live the. Constitution,” ought to have re- 
sounded in ‘this ¢apital,i but deception, hypocrisy, and distrust 
surrounded. the Throne, and: King. -But let us hide in the 
obscurity of night that disastrous period--no, generous Cata- 
lonians, let us'recal ncthing that is not glorious and honoura- 


# It will be remembered that the Kinz entered Spain by Figueras and 
Barcelona, on his return from France.—Ep. 
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eto our character. Our country now demands of us national 
anity-; it calls upon us to swear to our code of rights and.ob- 





usin short, to'save and legitimise the Throne of Ferdinand, 
aready erushed,by the weight of despotism, and to open tle 
obstructed channels of agriculture, industry and commerce, 
aid thus restore our power and grandeur. 

4 * Let us swear to the fundamental law which will again 
| mite Spaniards of America and Europe, transforming them 
| intofone single and. immense family, even when we ourselves 
2 consolidate. the. independence of some district, by removing 
e that:immoral and, fratricide war, Let the Almighty witness 
t our'vows-on this happy day, consecrated equally to the sup- 
v 

2) 

d 


port.of his-holy. religion. .Let the venerable ministers of the- 


be reverenced as -our first. masters, and let their 
voice, united to that of the legislator, awaken morality and 
peaceable virtue in the hearts of all our citizens. Wretched is 
thé wicked man who may dare to trample on the sanctity of 
religious, maxims, . the sword of the law will strike him down ; 
but, in like manner,; shall the hypocrite be punished, who 
— heaven in order to stain the earth with. blood, or. 
to- bri ; upon us disunion and disaster. Let us -respect the 
Laws; let .us swear to the Constitutional Code, and in the 
presénce of'our. Creator, let us diyest ourselves of all private 
interests tnd shameful passions. Lone live the Nation! , Long 
live the-Constitution! Long live the King! 

“Signed by the PATRIOTS of BARCELONA. 
“Barcelona, March 10, 1820.” 





To Mr: A * * * * M *.* * #°# 


a Dorchester Gaol, Mareh 27th. 1820. 
Dr. Sir go ) 
“°)°° >. Soon after [received your parcel, containing two 

volumes, a pamphlet, &c. and before I had determined how, 

and ‘when I should convey an answer to you, the post brought 

the the ‘painful: intelligence of the DEATH OF MY. MOTHER, I 


Was if’ some measure prepared for it, as.I felt certain, that her 
vital energies were quite exhausted. When you last wrote me. 





ligations, and the laws of prosperity and justice , it calls upon. 





a 







me} one 
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by post; on perceiying the letter sealed with black wax, I con- 
uded that it was the afflicting. harbinger, and threw it aside 
for four hours, not finding resolution to open it. 


The painful moment is past,.and J. shall now only look back 
to.express my gratitude ¥ you and Mrs, M * * * * * fy, 
the well-tinied relief’ an consolation my mother has receiv ed 
at your haiids, since my confinement. . My mother was a y ir- 
tuous wonian, anda kind, tender, and indulgent parent, was 
left a widow with three infant children, was for many years in 


a flourishing business, but began to decay with the pressure of 


the times about the year 1800, and almost ever since that time, 
she has,alternately been afflicted with sickness and poverty. | 
had hoped: that her life-would have been extended a few years, 
that she. might have witnessed the result of my. present career. 
But I fear, that so far as it has gone, it has given her nothing 
_ but pain. _ As the extinction of life.is. the certain, result of its 
possession, or the only, tenure: by, which we hold it, I consider 
ita it ony oe to leok; baek,, but.-for experience and gratitude ; 
om 


this, I feel, that I am, rivetted in my “esteem of 


your friendship, and whilst. we live I shall consider myself as 
your debtor. It affords me pleasure to think, that my- mother 
sunk calmly to-sleeys, neither tortured, by. priests nor dapat. 
tious notions. I look on death as only. the extinction of life. 

F look‘ on life'as founded on the same cause, both in the animal 
and vegétable world. Every tree, every plant,, every herb, 

every’ flower, ‘hag its muscles, its: nerves, and its: fibres, whieh 
appear to me impregnated with life, like the animal world. - It 
is first a foetus, it is “animated, it shoots forth, it grows to ma- 
turity, it decays, dies, and. rots. What is man more than 
this? Nature’is deovey ‘instance alike and unchangg, and 
the variations which we behold in all’ matter, can only be looked 
on as one of ‘her ‘beauties. ‘The difference in the composition 
and organization préduces'the ‘variance ;"the origin, the pro- 
Press, ang the end, of alti is alike. " 


I feel it date i owe to yu sd woul annie partner (thus 
ublicly. as I have. the means)’ ‘to say, that it is my firm belief, 
t my ‘mother would nbt ‘have sustained the’ first shock of my 
senténée and ‘its cohsetacnee; ‘had ‘you not poured tlie balm of 
consolation inté-her bosom: She'\could “see no’ other depen- 
dence than’ myself, and’ I do‘hot’ think’ she would’ have sur- 
vived the few f urs that” were necessary to convince’ her’ that 
alf was not lost. , 
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[feel that your kindness to me, is something more than 
fiendship, you were not one of the many hundreds, who came 
during my prosperity, to congratulate, to shake hands, to hold 
gut specious promises, that I might command. your assistance 
fever I had need of it: you of all my professed friends, 
of whom were fully competent and independent of the world, 

alone held out your hand to me when in prison, where 
te our first interview took place, you. alone was the competent 
‘as person that oflered to bail me, When I fell among. thieves; 







in [found'in you the good Samaritan, ~ | 
n As I now begin to consider my own prespects as: cheerful, 
i ihad hoped that my mother, would haye existed a few »years 
. longer, that she might have felt. the pleasure of that filigh affee- 
% tion I have ever felt disposed. to.extend:to her, and a duty and 
“ a pride, wheneyer I have: had the means. pt Swot T 3; 
Is Tcannot complain or grieve, that her death lias been ‘pre- 
r mature, for, threeseore years to a femidle with & délicate consti- 


tition, and. the last ten winters with a destrtctive’ asthmatic’ 
complaint, is a'good old age. eras 

It affords me pleasure, that in spite of the efforts of the: So. 
ciety for the Suppression of ---Vice! the priests, and the At- 
bmey-Genieral of a wicked administration, | have still re- 

ined a rdof to shelter her,. under which she died, and that 
she resizned a ‘life, which she felt assured if : preserved, to 
another winter, would have been a life of pain, calm and 
composed, apparently unconscious of the approach of her last. 


As an ardent friend to civil-and religious liberty alt over the 
world, T congratulate you on the affairs of the Spanish Penin- 
sila, "Creat with an ecstasy, the breaking open of the; prisons, 
belonging to the inquisition, and the liberation of those, con- 
fined, by the people, who afterwards rased: the building:.te 
the ground. Icould look forward tojan imprisonment of years 
with pleasure, if such an event was to effect my liberation ul- 
limately, Let us hope, that the; people of this country ‘who 
have s0 often stiled themselves the envy and admiration of sur 
rounding nations, will become goaded ‘with shame ‘at. falling 
into the rank after Spaniards... A Spaniard. has. been’ almost‘a 
m of reproach among us, but now, we:must bend to theniy 
and hail a iard as a novie freeman,,, | | > oteh. ial 


« This bloodless revolution in Spain is the most omirious’ and 
important epoch that history hath hitherto recorded. Ferdi- 
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nand affected the, character of the despot, until he saw there 
was but one voice in the country: the abject reptile could then 
coward like cry out, long live the constitution. « It was an opi- 
nion among some of the Roman emperors, that a throne was 
an honourable sepulchre, but Ferdinand never possessed a spark 
of dignity, or generous or noble feeling. ithin these few 
days, I have been considering that he is even too contemptible 
for the scaffold, and I am certain that your humanity will ap- 
plaud me when I say, that I would spare him his life, and 
place him: in some. menial seryice under the assembly of the 
Cortes.’ . I have hitherto been ignorant of the character of the 
Spanish constitution, as agreed on by the Cortes, but I now 
find, that it exceeds any thing. we-are ever asking for in. this 
country. isha ) | | 

This Spanish affair must throw a ray of light over the rest 
of Europe, and I hope, at least, that a gleam of it will fall on 
England. The present year appears to me as likely. to produce 
some important changes in Europe, the first quarter has already 
effected much, and | can scarcely think it probable, that a 
Bourbon will act the tyrant in Europe by Christmas next. 
You will excuse my. introducing, this subject, it absorbs all 
others in my mind. | : 


[ am Sir, 
Yours with respecf,. . 


R. CARLILE. 
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CONTINUATION OF REPLY TO THE REV. THOMAS HARTWELL 
HORNE'S PAMPHLET, ENTITLED DEISM:-REFUTED, &c. 

ered 1 From Page 340: | 

- The.remaining sections, of Mr. Horne’s,pamphilet, viz. the second.. 
third, and fourth, are confined to observations on. the book. called the 
bible, or, the old and new testament, and after a careful perusal T 
find, that I cannot meet his assertions without going inio a critiea! 
examination of the whole book of books. It was my intentional: 
lave done this on my trial, but as circumstances took place to prevent 
it, I feel the less reluctance to embark. upon it in this.answer to Mr.. 
Horne’s.assertions, which are headed thus; “ Seetion, II, The differ- 
ent books contained in the Bible, and which are reeeived as sacred. 
by Jews and Christians, are really genuine and authentic, and 
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gannot in any respect be accounted spurious. Section Ul. The his- 
tories contained in the Old and New Testament, are credible or 
worthy of being believed. SectiowlV.. Ali.the books of the Old and 
New Testament are of divine authority, | und their authors are 
divinely insvired.” From such assertions | fvel justitied. in the, mea- 
sure 1 have adopted. [ shall praceed in, the same.line of argument 
and mode of reasoning, as 1 should have done had 1 proceeded with 
itatmy trial. I shall applaud whut is moral, and censure what is 
immoral, and shew that as a whole jt by, no means merits the asser- 
ions contained in’ Mr. Horne’s two Jast sections, or the third and 
fourth, “The second section will efford we but few, if any objections 
worth niaking, Lecanse 1 can believe that different Jews and Chiris- 
‘fans have produced the different books, and [ ean also believe that 
Mahomet. was the author ofthat sacredibook called the Koroni)1 
hiwe resolved 1.ot to pass a paragraph unnoticed; such as contain 
“ee material for or against tbe argument, shal! be mentioned as 
SUC. .§ |), ' — ey ods 

The first. paragraph of the hook of Genesis, which also bears the 
ame of the first-book, of Moses, is from tle first to the end of the fifth 
yerse, as follows: ‘Iu the beginning God. created the heaven and 
theeath. And the earth was without form and void ; and darkness 
was upon-the face of the deep. And the spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. “And Gou said, let there be light; aod there 
wasticht. And God saw the light, that it was good; and God 
divided the light from the darkieis. And God called the light day, 
and the darkness he calied night. And the evening and the morning 
were the first day.” The philosopher would stop at the very first 
sentence, and ask the natural question, what beginning? Had the 
wrter-the absurdity to comprehend in the “beginuing” to which he 
alludes, the , commencement of time, or oaly the beginning of those 
objects within the circle of his own limited observation? Can any 
man imagine’ that time ever had a beginning? It is as infinite as 
Space ; neither has ‘any-limit, far however reinote our imagination 
Aight fix the commencement of time, common sense starts up and 
Says, there must have been a pre-existent period. ‘In short, to deny 
the eternity of ‘time, is to deny the eternity of God! ‘Ta “the third 
Section of his pamphlet, Mr. .Horne,-has; bad the rashness to assert, 
‘that, “ the account which Moses has given us of the ereation, is per- 
feetly philosophical, as well as sublime ; while the fragments concera- 
Mtg it, which are extant in the writings of the antients, are absurd and 
contradictory in the extreme, .and terminate ‘in fable and confusion.” 
Itis far beneath my notice to attempt to contrast the different ac- 
Conhts of the creation, whilst.I view the whole as fabulous, ‘to a cer- 
ty.’ My business is now to shew, that the account we find in'the 


taint 
the’ present age. ~I mean that part of philosophy which can be re- 


Auced to demonstrable proof. "The writer or compiler of the aboye 


quote d paragraph from the book of Genesis, professes a knowledge 





of ‘Genesis, is in no instance consistent with the philosophy of 
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of the original construction of the orb we inhabit, and which we call 
earth; but as the informatim he has communicated respecting it 

cannot be received without admitting that a divine revelation was made 
to him, it may be necessary here again to make a few observations on liv 
the nature and probability of such revelation. , 

The Jewish and Christian priests have asserted that this revelation 
was made to Moses, but since, we have no proof that Moses was the int 
author of this book, but strong probabilities to the contrary, which 
shall be hereafter adduced, we cannot consistently believe that any 
other revelation was ever made, than God has given to every human 
being, who will contemplate the works of nature. 

Nothing but the vanity and pride of man could have suggested the o 
original idea of a divine revelation having been made to his species, 
in preference to every other, connected with tlie blasphemous prac- 
tice of ancient times, in assimilating the nature and propensities of 
God to himself, and drawing comparisons derogatory to the dignity 
of his Creator. “Man, asstiming a superiority over every other part 
of the Creation, has vainly imagined, that all was created for his 
pleasure alone, and has arrogantly invented a conversation with the 
Deity, expressive of that object ; but the rays of science, as they are 
permitted to extend their influence, will most assuredly, dispel the 
clouds of error and fanaticism, and bigotry—emancipate the faculties 
of the human mind, and exalt the philosopher, whose basis jis truth, 
to a state of mental freedom, in which only he can arrive at apy just 
conceptions of his Maker. #0 | 

Tt is not my intention to criticise the taste of the writer or compiler 
of this account in representing God in this verse as having seme sub- 

‘ ordinate power that effected his design of producing light. “ Let 
there be light,” says God, just as a master would say to his servant, 
** Open this door, those shutters, or that window.” ‘To whom this 
order was given, is left to our own imagination to determine, since 
the whole account of the Creation is obscure as to that matter; but 
the order itself furnishes us with a very instructive fact, which may 
have escaped the notice of the defenders of this book, that the author 
of this Universe existed in total darkness, from all eternity, until this 
Creation took place. Surely it is impossible that even a priest can 
preserve his gravity while he conteuplates the monstrous absurdity of 
a God éxisting, froin all eternity, in. one continued gloom! Really, 
the idea is ulmost too contemptible for notice. 

* And God saw the light that it was good:” This sentence agam 
ar that this was the first existence of light. ‘< And God di 
vided the light from darkness,” as if with the other materials requ'- 
site for the construction of the uviverse,.a quantity of amalgamated 
light and darkness was provided, and that by some divine process 
they were separated, antl appropriated to their present purposes or a 
distinction of time, That lighf and darkness could exist at the sume 
time, is as impossible as itis for any rational being ty assert it as 

fact, Darkness every child well knows isthe mere privaticn of light, 
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aod as the one can only exist by the absence of the other; into what 
a labyrinth af nonsense does this passage lead us! If au astronomer 
or piilosopher whe had made some little progress in science, and had 
jved Wnacquainted with the existence of this book, should by some 
chance have met with it, he would on reading the first paragraph 
p the whole as any thing but sacred. Nothing but truth—-diyine 

it should be admitted as sacred. 

In the order of the author’s absurdities, our attention is next 
ailled 4o the consideration of his notions of a firmament, or the re- 
gins which sustain all the planetary bodies. It forms the second 

wgraph, and is as foilows, in verse, sixth, seventh, and eighth : 
“4nd God said, let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, 
aid let it divide the waters from the waters. And God made the 
fitmameut, and divided the waters which were under the firmament 
from the waters which were above the firmament: and it was so. 
And God called the firmament. Heaven. And the eyening and the 

ing were the second day.” This is another proof that the 

ground work of this book is a fiction. It was the opinion of the 
ettlier ages, that the concave expanse which appears to us to sur- 
yound the globe, was:a chrystal.substance with windows or loop holes, 
for the. purpose of occasionally showering down rain on the earth, 
and that this.chrystal substance moved round the earth, and that the 
earth was stationary and alone contained living animals; this, they 
dalled a firmament, which in the English language implies something 
substantial. Is it now rather too much to dewand our credence to 
such notions in the present day when astropomy and philosophy have 
demonstrated the futility of such notions, and have satisfactorily 
proved, that instead of the suv, whieh in this book of Genesis is 
described as fixed in this firmament, moving round the earth, the 
reverse iy the fact, and that the earth has an impelled motion round 
the sun. The notion of a firmament.was most prevalent among the 
Grecian philosophers, who turned their attention almost wholly to the 
origin of visible objects, instead of first ascertaining their properties. 
Many persons are of opinion that this account of the creation is of 
lan extract or origix, others attribute it to the Persians, and a 
deduction from that of Zoroaster, who instead of allowing six days for 
the creation, allowed six thousand years. ‘The word Adam has beep 
aflirmed to be of a Grecian root and simply to imply aman. The 
notion of the firmament was also prevalent throughout Asia, whep 
the inhabitants of the western part-ef Europe_were quite uncivilized, 
and that over this tirmament the Gods resided in the place we now 
caltheaven. -Que proof which strikes. me that this account of the 
création js of Grecian extract, is thatin the Hebrew copies, the crea- 
tion is said to he performed by (Elohim) or the Gods, but the Chris; 
lamtranslators have falsified the original to the singular number ty 
atch it with their‘creed. Now the dogmas of Zoroaster inculcated 
only one God; which they described as a good spirit to which they 
ed a subordinate deity or power which they termed the evil 
Pirit, The word heaven is introduced into tie second paragraph, 
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andif we are to borrow the notion of it fron: Milton or any other 
person who has attempted to describe it, 1 hesitate nota moneut to 
say there is no such place in the extent of space. 

The question of a vacuum or plenum has been the dispute of later 
philosophers, but if the subject were to be renewed in the present day 
the idea of a vacuum would soon be exploded. The science of elec- 
tricity. must convince every comprehensive mind that all.space is ove 
continued plenum. Nothing can appear more ridicalous to the astro- 
nomers of the preset day than the notion held by the antients of a 
firmament... ‘The first idea they lead us to is, that infinite space, betore 
this creation, was one extended sheet of water, and that this orb we 
inhabit-was floating in it until the creation of the firmament. Now as 
the ignorant writer or compiler of this account, to make his immersion 
in water consistent with the occasional falling of rain, has moulded 
this chrystal firmainent to form what he couceives a necessary barrier, 
and had made it to act like a shower bath. An ingenious mechanic ' 
I shotild have noticed in my comment on the first paragraph, that the 
Writer has began his day with the evennig-first, as “the evening and 
the morning were the first day:” we reverse it now, and say the 
morning aud evening make a day. 

The, next parapra ph is from the ninth to the thirteenth verse, in- 
clusive, as follows: —“ And God said, Let the waters wuder the 
** heaven be gathered tozether unto one place, and let the dry land 
‘* appear: and it was so. And God called the dry land earth; ancl 
‘¢ the gathering together of the waters called he seas: and God saw 
** that it was good. Aud God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, 
“ the herb yielding seed; and the fruit tree yielding fruit, after his 
kind, wliose seed is in itself, upon the earth: and it was so. And 
“the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed alter his 
‘“< kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed. was in itself, after 
‘* his kind: and God saw that it was good. And the evening and 
“ the morning were the third day.”’ I stand’ in need of Mr. Horne’s 
system of philosophy to.make my observations on the two first verses 
of this paragraph, and also'to learn how vegetation was produced 
without the heat of the sun, which is not created until to-morrow : 
perhaps M1. Horne reconciles all those trifling difficult‘es by saying, 
that nothing is impossible with an omnipoteat being—granted; but 
we find it an invariable rule in the present day, to see nature produce 
her changes in vegetativé matter, by the heat of the sun only. Lhe 
next paragraph is from thé fourteenth to the nineteenth verse, urelu- 
sive, as follows:—‘* And God said, Let there be lights in the brina- 
<* ment of the heaven, to divide the day from the night; and let 
/ them be for sigus, and for seasons, and for days, and years: And 
Jet them be for lights.in the firmament of heaven, to give light upon 
« the earth: aud it was so. And God made two great lights; the 
i greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the | ; 
Re matle the stars also. And God set them in the Armament 0 
« the heaven, to give fight upon the eatth ; and to rule over the das 
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« God-saw that it was good. And the evening and the morning 



























“ were the fourth day.” it 
» Every paragraph contirms us more and more, that the writer or a 
ler of these remarks was ignorant of the subject on which he | 
iter was treating; he could not have been evena smatterer in philosophy. 
lay We now find, that the absence of the sun is the absence of light, but 
lec- our author has drawn light from.some other source three davs before 
pee hemakes the sun. In speaking ofthe sun and moon he call them two Tg 
irv- great bodies or lights, whereas the moon is a pebble when compared hd ht 
si with the sun for size. And as a proof that the moon affords no light 
aad of itself, or a light scarcely - perceptible, we have only to consider a 
to total eclipse“of the sun, which is occasioned by the opaque body of 
Fon the moon coming in a direct line. between the sun and the earth. It 


shut a fair presumption to. say that if this account was revealed by 
| God himself to Moses or any other. man or woman, it would have 
wt beex, it must have been, the acme of truth, but we. can here detect 
efor in every line, which can be contradicted by the demonstra- 


and tions of our present astronomers.. Whoever doubts what I say, 
the let him spend an evening by going to see Mr. Lloyd’s transparent 

omery how exhibiting in London, whose niodel of the solar system at 
sa once contradicts what is here termed ‘the Mosaic account of the 
the creation. Still we can find priests in the present day, who are hardy 


enough fo oppose scientific facts, and like those who prosecuted 
Galileo for inventing or improving the telescope and teaching a system 
ofastronomy that was contrary to the holy scriptures. 

next paragraph is from verse the twentienth to the twenty- 
third inclusive as follows: ‘ And God said, let the waters bring forth 
“abundantly the moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may 
“ fly above the eartli in the open firmament of heaven. And God 
“created great whales, and every living creature that moveth, which 
“the waters brought forth abundantly, after their kind, and winged 
“fowl after his kind: and God saw that it was good. Aud God 
“blessed them, saying, be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the waters 
“iu the seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth. And the evening 
“and the morhing were the fifth day.” The twentieth verse contains 
a assertion contrary to nature, viz. “ that the waters should produce 
“the fowl that may fly above the earth in the open firmament of 
“heaven” How opposite this to our knowledge of natural causes ! 




















he We know that a fowl cannot be produced Without a certain degree 
lu- _ heat, and we also know the waters which produce fish and other 
\a- Te substances will not produee any thing of the feathered kind. 
let ‘Adese assertions are almost unworthy of notice, but it is necessary 
nil for the ropagation of truth ; that this book should be stripped of its 
on mystical divinity, The verses twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth contain 
he a contradictory repetition. I pass on to the paragraph from 
it: verse twenty-sixth to twenty-eight inclusive, as follows: ‘* And God 






: said, let us. make man in our image, after our likeness: and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, . 
Vou. Il, No, i. 
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« and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creepne 
thing that creepeth upon the earth. So God created may in his a, 
“ unage, in the image of God created he him; male and temale neta 
“he them. And God blessed them, and God said unto them. be 
“« fruitful; and multiply and replenish ‘the earth, and subdue it; and 
*< have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
‘“* air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” A 
question here arises, to whom did God ‘speak, when he sald, let us 


make man? If the plural had been followed in the original, it would 


read well enough, “ And the Gods said let us make man.” Man is 
here represented as being endowed with dominion over the fish of the 
sea, the fowl of the air, and the beasts of the field. Mani has no such 
dominion; he may destroy or get into his custody a portion of either, 
but the same destructive retaliation is often practised both by fish and 
beast on man, and man practises the same on his fellow. Theietore 
he cannot be said to have dominion over all. 

The remainder of the first chapter, which consists of the 29th, 
30th, and $list verses, are somewhat more reasonable, and if the 
recommendation they contain was to be adhered to by man, he would 
find it conducive to his health and his happiness. ‘Ihose verses are 
consonant with truth; man might be said to have dominion over 
the herb, and the fruit tree, but this appears a domination beneath 
the ferocity of man in general. He can inflict no pain, he can enjoy 
no torture, by plucking the herb and the fruit of the tree for food. 
‘No, his pride and glory is to prey on his fellow animals, and to make 
the earth a common slaughterliouse! Return, O man, to the patiis 
of peace and humanity; be contest with the herb, the vegetable, and 
the fruit tree. 

I shall bring forward the three first verses of the second chapter, 
hecause it is evident they were written by the same person, and 
were originally attached to: the same. The fourth verse of the 
second chapter begins to give another account of the creation, which 
differs widely from the former, and is evidently the production of 
some other person, as the style and the substance does not i any 
instance tally. It cannot be fairly questioned or denied when I say 
that the book called the Bible is a collection and compilation ot 
loose and scattered tales, and that in many instances much strained to 
give them something like a connection. | When men first began to em- 
brace the science of literature, they found it very easy from the gross 
ignorance of the multitude to palm upon them any ridiculous tule, 
‘and as the human mind when in a state of darkness and ignorance, 
appears greedily to swallow the most marvellous, although the most 
absurd-aceount that can be related to it; and those obtained the 
highest distinction who could best administer to this appetite. Thus 
it is that even in the present day, in our country villages, and even in 
vur cities and towns, we find the most ridiculous tales of spirits, hob- 
‘goblins, appearances after death, devils, witches, fairies, and we ager 
believed, jail of which are the product of the, imagination ouly, ne 

>»; ildre in groups of children amels 
are related by parents to children, and in group: 
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themselves, and easily obtain credit ; whilst that tale is considered the 
best which appears the most marvellous. The printing-press has also 
been abused to 2dmiuister to this appetite, by romances and other 

ltry stories, Which are allowed to disgrace, even the present age. Any 
account that the human snind can comprehend as consistent with the 
course of naturé, is soon forgotten ; whilst that which excites its cu- 
osity as marvellous, is sure to be retained; aud perhaps repeated a 
thousand times over to different groupes, by the same person, and 
frequently is the cause of great bodily injuries, by producing frights, 
epilepsy, and other nervous disorders. 


I shall now give the remainder of the first account of the Creation, 
and make a few general reflections on the whole. ‘‘ Thus the hea- 
“vens amd the earth were finished, and all the host of them. And 
“on the seventh day, God ended his work which he had made ; and 
“he rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had 
“made, And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; be- 
* cause that in it he had rested from all his work, which God creat- 
“edand made.” | rather think, on a re-perusal of those verses, 
that they have been subsequently affixed, as a specious pretence for 
keeping the seventh day, which was the practice of the Jews, in all 
ages that we have any authentic account of them. ‘I now proceed to 
afew general observations on the foregoing extracts. 


It professes to give an account of the creation of that sular system 
of which this orb we inhabit is a part; that the writer was a man 
ignorant of the science of astronomy, there cau be no doubt ; the 
very strange account he gives can only be accounted for in this way, 
That man naturally prone to search into and discover the 
secret workings of wature, found himself ignorant. of its law, 
as well in cause asin effect ; and witha wild and enthusiastic concep- 
tion attempted to describe its beginning ; to do this, it was necessary 
tofind a being almighty and all-sufticient, this he has called God. 
He allots him a certain quantity of work each day, for six days, which 
embraces the whole of the universe visible to the naked eye. He 
then represents him as tired with labour, as if he had moulded every 
thing with his hands, and on the seventh day to have laid or sat 
down for rest. The very idea that an all-sufficient and almighty cause 
siould have required rest, is altogether improbable; for that can 
ouly be conceived to be irksome or weary,-by which labour is done, 
such as the hauds, feet, body, or mind of man, or any other animal 
or creature: it appears evident that the writer of this account of the 
creation had been accusiomed to see men Jabour, andto see that they 
occasionally required rest from labopr: and to have given to his 
imaginary creator, from this kyowledge, the human attribute of being 
lired with work, The whole chapter is evidently the production of 
an ignorant man, who attempted to describe the origin of that solar 
system, which is visible to the naked eye. But what shall we say, 
when we take: the telescope and view the vasious systems which are 
then brought before us, and conviction is flashed on the mind by cou- 
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lar demonstration, that this orb, called earth, which we inhabit, in 


comparison to the innumerable orbs then visible, is but as a grain of 


saud on the seashore. Would it not be a fair question to ask any 
person, who believes what is called the mosaic system, or account of 
the creation to be true, when, at what time, or by what power, the 
various other solar systems were created, unquestionably equal in magni- 
tudé and effect to what we perceive by the naked eye, and which the 
writer of this account represents as having been made for the gratifica- 
tion and accommodation of tliat insect man. P 

To the Deist,.whoreads no otker Bible but the Bible of the creation, 
who contemplates the Deity from his works, and whose mind is 
lifted far beyond the general aggregate of the present day, to him | 
say the general doctrines inculcated by the various sects of religionists 
who abound, and have abounded in all places and all ages, are if I 
might use theterm of my_persecutors in their own meaning) blasphe- 
mous in theextreme. They have given the great cause of all things 
in existence, the human shape and human passions, they lave made 
him vindictive and cruel, prone to joy and grief, and ever changing 
in temper form and manner. The first chapter of the book of Gene- 
sis is ‘sufficient to invalidate the authenticity of the whole. [tis on 
the account which it is presumed Moses has given of the creation, and 
which is further presumed to have been revealed to him in one of bis 
interviews with the Jewish Deity, that the Bible obtains from certain 
persons the title of the oldest book-extant. But I hope to shew in 
the course of my examination, thatit has no further pretensions to 
ueracity or antiquity than some of ovr novels, comedies, or fables. 
All internal evidence of its authenticity 's deficient; 
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“HE PROGRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
‘ (Continued from page 350.) 
ge 

‘The guilt imputed to their charge was that of atheism and Jewish 
nanners ;* a singular association of ideas, which cannot with any 
propriety be applied except to the Christians, as they were obscurely 
and imperfectly viewed by the magistrates and by tlie writers of that 
period, On the strength of so probable an interpretation, and too 
eagerly admitting the suspicious of a tyrant as an evidence of their 
honourable crime, the church has placed both Clemens and Domitilla 
among its first martyrs, and bas branded the cruelty of Do:nitian with 
tbe name of the second persecution. But this persecution (if it de- 
serves that epithet) was of no long duration. A few months after the 
death of Cleniens, and the banishment of Domitilla, Stephen, a firee- 
nan belonging to the latter, who had enjoyed ,the favour, but who 
had not surely embraced the faith, uf his mis{ress, assassinated the 
émperor in his palace.t The memory of Domitian was condemned 
by the senate ; and his acts were rescinded ; his exiles recalled ; and 
under the general administration ‘of Nerva, while the innocent were 
stored to their rank and fortunes, even the most guilty, either ob. 
timed pardon or escaped punishment. 

1, About ten years afterwards, under the reign of Trajan, the 
Younger Pliny was intrusted by his friend and master with the go- 
ernment of Bithynia and Pontus. He soon found himself at a loss 
to determine by what rule of justice or of law he should direct his 
conduct in the execution of an office the most repugnant to his hu- 
manity. Pliny had never assisted at any judicial proeedings against 
the Christians, with whose name alone he seems to be acquainted ; 
and he was totally uninformed with regard to the nature of their 
guilt, the method of their conviction, and the degree of their 
punishment. In this perplexity he had recourse to his usual expe- 
dient, of submitting to the wisdom of Trajan an impartial, and in 


* Dion. |. Ixvii, p. 1112. If the Bruttius Praesens, from whom it is 
Probable that he collected this account, was the correspondent of Pliny 


(Epistol. vii, 3), we may consider him asa contemporary writer. 


t Suet. in Domit. c. 17. _Philostrates in Vit. — I. ville 
+ Dion. 1. Ix vii, p. 1118 Pio. Epistol. iv, 22 
Vou. Il, No. 11. 
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some respeets a favourable, account of the new superstition, request- 
ing the emperor, that he would condescend to resolve his doubts, 
and to instruct his ignorance *,,. The: life of Pliny had been em- 
ployed in the acquisition of learning, and in. the business of the world. 
Since the age of nineteen he had_ pleaded. with distinction. in the tri- 


bunals of Rome,+ filled a place.in the senate, had been invested with 


the honours of the consulship, and had. formed very numerous con- 
nections with every érder of men, both in Haly and in the provinces. 
From his ignorance, therefore, we may derive, some useful informa- 
tion. .We.may assure ourselves, that. when he accepted the govern- 
ment of Bithynia, there was no general Jaws or decrees of the, senate 
in force against the Christians ; that neither Trajan nor any of his 
virtuous predecessors, whose edicts were received into the civil and 
criminal jurisprudence, had publicly declared, their intentions con- 
cerning the new sect; and that whatever, proceedings had been car- 
ried on against the Christians, there were. one of. sufficient weight 
and authority to establish a precedent for the conduct of a Roman 
magistrate. ne : | 

The answer of Trajan,. to which the Christiaus of the succeeding 
age have frequently appealed, discovers as,much regard for justice 


and humanity as could be reconciled with, his mistaken potions.of 


religious policy. {Instead of displaying the implacable zeal of an 
Inquisitor, anxious to discover the most minute particles of heresy, 
and exulting in.the number of his victims, the emperor expresses mach 
more solicitude to protect the security of the. innocent, than to. pre- 
vent the escape of the guilty. He acknowledges, the. difficulty of 
fixing any general plan; but he lays down. two salutary rules, which 


* Plin. Epistol. x, 97. The-learned Mosheim expresses himself (p. 
147,232) withthe highest approbation of Pliny’s moderate and candid 
temper... Notwithstanding Dr. Larduer’s auapiclons (see Jewish and Hea- 
then Testimonies, vol. ii, p. 46.) 1am unable td discover any bigotry in 
his language or'proceeditigs:») §© © hee ee ee i3 

+ Plin. Epistesvy.8. oHe pleaded jhis <first: eatise «.'v, 81, the year 
mer famous eruption of mount. Vesuvius,,in which his uncle lost 
his life. Me Sa ee sie 

+ Plin. Epist..x, 98... Tertullian (Apolog,:c--3).cousiders this rescript 
as a relaxation. of the ancient, penal laws, )‘* Quas..Trajanus ex parte 
** frustratas esL;"* and yet Tertullians, in.auother part of his Apologusts, 
exposes the inconsistency of prohibiting inquiries, and enjoining punish- 
ments. fi « | 
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sien tfforded relief and support to the distressed Christians. Though 

yedirects the magistrates to punish such persons as are legally con- 
ded, Ke prohibits them, with a very humane inconsistency, from 
pikiig any inquirres concerning the supposed criminals, nor was the 
pivistrate allowed to proceed on every kind of information. Ano- 
pyitous charges the emperor rejects, as too repugnant to the equity 
of his government ; and he strictly requires, for the conviction of 
hese"to whom the guilt of christianity is imputed, the positive evi- 
ieiéeof a fait and open accuser. It is likewise probable, that the 
peisoris Who assumed so invidious an office were obliged to declare 

thégrounds of their suspicions, te specify (both in respect to time 
uid place) the secret assemblies which their Christian adversary had 

] freqnented, and to disclose a great number of circumstances, which 
wéfe concealed with the most vigilant jealousy from the eye of the 
profane. - If they succeeded in their prosecution, they were exposed 
| tothé resentment of a considerable and ‘active party, to the censure 
of the mére liberal portion of mankind, and to the ignominy which, 
in every age and country, has attended the character of an informer. 

lf, ott the Contrary, they failed in their proofs, they incurred the 

weveré and perliaps capital penalty, which, according to a law pub- 
lished by the emperor Hadrian, was inflicted on those who falsely 
attribitted to ‘their fellow-citizens the crime of Christianity. The 
tiolehee-of  personat or superstitious animosity might sometimes pre- 
vail 6ver the most natural apprehensions of disgrace and danger ; but 
it@innot ‘surely be imagined, that accusations of so unpromising an 
appearance were either lightly or frequently undertaken by the pagan 
uubjécts of the Roman empite. * 

The expedient which was employed to elude the prudence of the 

laws. affords a sufficient proof how effectually they disappointed the 
uisehievous designs’ of private malice or superstitious zéal. Ina large 
and tumultuous assembly the restraints of fear and shame, so forcible 
the minds of individuals, are deprived of the greatest part of their 

nfltende,’ Phe pidds Christian, as le was desirous to obtain or to 

: : Rate at PY OT ict af 

(Eatin rai a Dee pie once 
indée-the namié of Antonivs, the duthenticity of which is not so wniver- 


ed. © The second apology‘of Justin contains some curious pac- 
Neulars relative to the accusations of Christians. 
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escape the glory of martyrdom, expected, either with inipatience or 
with terror, the stated returns of the publie games and festivals. On 
those occasions, the inhabitants of the great cities of the empire 
were collected in the circus of the theatre, where every circumstance 
of the place, as well as of the ceremony, contributed to kindle their 
devotion, and to extinguish their humanity. Whilst’ the numerous 
spectators, crowned with garlands, perfumed with incense, purified 
with the blood of victims, and: surrounded with the altars and sta- 
tues of their tutelar deities; resigned themselves to the enjoyment of 
pleasures which they considered as an essential part of their religious 
worship, they recollected, that the Christians alone abhorred the 
gods of mankind, and by their absence and melancholy on these so- 
Jemn festivals seemed to insult or to lament the public felicity. If 
the empire had been afflicted ‘by any recent calamity, by a plague, a 
famine, or an unsuccessful war; if the Tyber had, or if the Nile, had 
not, risen beyond its banks; if the earth had shaken, or if the tem- 
perate order of the seasons had been interrupted, the superstitious 
pagans were convinced, that the crimes and the impiety of the Chris- 
tians, who were spared by the excessive lenity of the government, 
had at length provoked the divine justice. It was not among a li- 
ceutious and exasperated populace, that the forms of -legal proceed 
ings could be observed; it was not in an amphitheatre, stained with 
the blood of wild beasts and gladiators, that the voice of compassion 
could be heard.: The impatient clamours of tlie multitude denounced 
the Christians as the enemies of gods and men, doomed them to the 
severest tortures, and venturing to accuse by name some of the most 
distinguished of the new sectaries, required with irresistible vehe- 
mence that they should be instantly apprehended and cast to the 
lions.* The provincial governors and magistrates who presided in 
the public spectacles were usually inclined to gratify tlie inclinations, 
and to appease the rage of the people, by the sacrifice of a few ob- 
noxious victims. But, the wisdom of the emperors protected the 
church from the danger of these tumultuous clamours and irregular 
accusations, which they justly censured as repugnant both to the firm- 


* See Tertullian (Apolog. c. 40). The acts of the martyrdom of Po- 
lycarp exhibit a lively picture of these tumulls, which were usually fo- 
mented by the inalice of the Jews. 
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nessand to the equity of their administration. The edicts of Hadnan 
and of Antoninus Pius expressly declared, that the voice of the mul- 
titude should never be admitted as legal evidence to convict or to 
punish those unfortunate. persons who had embraced the enthusiasm 
of the Christians, * 
_ Iu, Punishment was not the inevitable consequence of conviction; 
and the Christians, whose guilt was the most clearly proved by the 
testimony of witnesses, or even by their voluntary confession, sti!l 
retained in their own power the alternative of life or death. It was 
not, so. much the past offence, as the actual resistance, which ex- 
cited the indiguation of the magistrate. He was persuaded that he 
offered them an easy pardon, since if they consented to. cast a few 
grains of incense upon the altar, they were dismissed from the tri- 
bunal in safety and with applause. It was esteemed the duty of a 
humane judge to endeavour to reclaim, rather than to punish, those 
deluded enthusiasts. Varying his fone according to the age, the sex, 
orthe situation, of the prisoners, he frequently condescended to set 
before their eyes every circumstance which could render life more 
pleasing, or death more terrible; and to solicit, nay to entreat them, 
tat they would shew some compassion to themeelves, to (heir fami- 
lies, and to their friends.t If threats and persnasions proved inef- 
fectual, he had often recourse to violence ; the scourge and the rack 
were called in to supply the deficiency of argument, and every ast 
of cruelty. was employed to subdue such iuflexible, and, as it ap- 
peared to the, pagans, such criminal obstinacy. The ancient apolo- 
gists of Christianity have censured, with equal truth and severity, the 
imegular, conduct of their persecutors, who, contrary to every prin- 
ciple of judicial proceeding, admitted the use of torture, in order to 
obtain, not a confession, but a denial, of the crime which was the 
object of | their inguiry.t The monks of the succeeding ages, who, 


’* These regulations are inserted in the above-nientioned edicts of 
ian and Pius. See the apology of Melilo (apud Euseb. |. ix;¢. 26). 


t See the. rescript.of Trajan, and the conduct of Pliny. The niost 
authentic acts of the martyrs abound in these exhortations. 


} In. particular, see Tertullian (Apolog. c..2, 3) and Lactantius (In. — 
slitut. Divin. v, 9). Their reasouings are almost the same; but we may 
over, that one of these apologists has been a lawyery aud the other 


a rhetorician. 
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in their peaceful solitudes, eutertained themselves with diversifying 
the deaths and sufferings of the primitive martyrs, have frequently 
invented torments of a much more refined and ingenious nature, In 
particular, it has pleased them to suppose, that the zeal of the Ro- 
man magistrates, disdaining every consideration of moral virtue or 


public decency, endeavoured to seduce thase whom they were una- 


ble to vanquish, and that by their orders-the most brutal violenee was 
offered to those whom they found it impossible, to seduce. It is re- 
lated, that pious females, whu were prepared to, despise death, were 
- sometimes condemned to a.more severe trial, and called upon to 
determine whether they set a higher. value on their. religion or on 
their chastity. The youths to whose Jicentious embraces they were 
abandoned, received a solemn exhortation from . the, judge,, to exert 
their most strenuous efforts to maintain the honour of Venus against 
the impious virgin who refused to burn incense.on her altars. Their 
violence, however, was commonly disappointed, and the. seasonable 
interposition of some miraculous power ‘preserved the chaste spouses 
of Christ from the-dishonour even of an involuntary defeat. We 
should’ not indeed ‘neglect to remark, that the more. ancient. as well as 
authentic memorials of the church are seldom polluted with these ex- 
travagant and indecent fictions.? —~ __ | : 

The total disregard of truth and probability in. the representations 
of these primitive martyrdoms was occasioned by avery natural mistake, 
The evclesiastical writets of the fourth or fifth centuriesascribed to the 
magistrates of Rome the same degree of implacable and unrelenting 
zeal which filled their own breasts.against the heretics or the idola- 
ters of their own times, It is’ not. improbable that some of those 
persons who were raised to the dignities of -the empire might have 
imbibed the prejudices of the populace, and that the crue! disposition 
of others might occasionally be stimulated bymotives of avarice or 
of personal resentment.t But it.is, certain, and. we may appeal to the 

® Sée two instances of this kind of torture in the Acta Sincera 
Martyrum, published by Ruinart, p. ‘160, 399. Jerome, in his Legend 
of Paul the Hermit, tells.,a,strange. story of -a:yousg man, who was 
chained naked on a bed of flowers, and’ assaulted ‘by a beautiful and 
wanton courtezan. He. quelled the. rising temptation by biting off his 
et The conversion of his wife provoked Claudius Herminianus, gover- 
nor of Cappadocia, to treat the christians with uncommon severity. Ter- 
tullian ad Scapulum. c. 3. 
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grateful confessions of the first christians, -that the greatest part of 
(hosé inagistrates who exercised in the provinces the authority of the 
emperor, or of the senate, and to whose hands alone the jurisdiction 
oflife and death was intrasted, behaved like nien of polished manners 
aid liberal education, who respected the rules of justice, and who 
#ére‘conversant with the ‘precepts of philosophy. They frequently 
dedified the odious task of persecution, dismissed the charges with 
pantempt, or suggested to the accused christian some legal evasion, 
by which he might elude the severity of the faws.* Whenever they 
were invested with a discretionary power,t they used it much less for 
the oppression than for the relief and besiefit' of the afflicted church. 
They Were far‘from condemnitig ‘all the christians who were accused 
before their tribunal, and very far from punishing with death all those 
‘who'were convicted ‘of an obstinate adherence to the new supersti- 
tion. ‘Conteriting themselves, for the most part, wita the milder 
‘dhastisements of imprisonment, exile, or slavery in the mines,t they 
eft the auhappy victims of their justice some reason to hope that a 
prosperous évent, the accession, the marriage, or the triumph, of an 
emperor, might speedily restore them, by a general pardon, to their 
former state!’ ‘Phe martyrs, devoted to immediate exccution by the 
Roman magistrates, appear to have been selected from the most op- 
‘posite extremes. They were either bishops and presbyters, the per- 
‘Mons ‘the ‘most disting uislied among the christians by their rank and in- 
fience, and ‘whiose éexainple might strike terror ‘into the whole sect ;5 
Or else they were the meanest arid most abject among’them, particu- 

‘Hitly those of the servile condition whose lives were'esteemed of little 


value, anid whose sufferings were viewed by the ancients with too care- 
gl ‘fH ry 

, ® Tertullian, i in his epistle to the Bar cenor of Africa, mentions seve- 
ral temarkable iustauves of lenity-aud forbearance, which had happeued 
Within-his knowledge. ol 


+ Negi epiin in universum aliquid quod quasi cértam foritam babeat 
foustitui potest: an expression of Trajau, which gave a very great Jati- 
le to the | governors of provinces. 


ae = In Metalla damnamur, jn insulas relezemur. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 
‘Mines of Numidia contained nine bishops, with a proportiona- 

bomber of their clergy ‘and peuple, to whoin Cyprian addressed a 
pious epistle of praise and comfort. . Sce Cyprian. Episto!. 75, 77. 


§ Though we cannot receive with entice confindence, either the epis 
tes or the acts of Ignatius (hey may be found in the secund volume of 
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less an indifference.* The learned Origen, who, from his experience as 
well as reading, was intimately acquainted with the history of the ch:is- 
tians, declares, in the most express terms, that the nnmber of martyrs 
was very inconsiderable. Hisauthoril y would alone be sufficient to an- 
nihilate that formidable army of martyrs, whose relics, drawn for the 
most part fromthe catacombs of Rome, have replenished so many 
churches,t and whose marvellous achievements have been the subject 
of so mahy volumes of holy romance.{ But the’ general assertion of 
Origen may be explained and confirmed by the particular testimony 
of his friend Dionysius, who, in the immense city of Alexandria, and 
under the rigorous persecution of Decius, reckons only ten men and 
seven women who suffered for the profession of the christian name.§ 


the Apostolic Fathers), yet we may quote that bishop of Antioch as one 
of these exemplary martyrs., He was sent in chains to Rome as a public 
spectacle ; and when he arrived at Froas, he received tne pleasing intelli. 
gence, that the persecution of Antioch wasalready at an end. 


* Among the martyrs of Lyons (Euseb.I.v, c. 1) the slave Blandina 
was distinguished -hy more exquisite tortures. Of the five martyrs so 
much celebrated in the acts of Felicitas and Perpetua, two were ofa ser- 
vile, and two others of a very mean, condition. 


t If we recollect that all the plebeians of Rome were not christians, 
and that all the Christians were not saints and martyrs, we may judge 
with how much safety religious honours can be ascribed to bones or urns, 
indiscriminately taken from the public burial place. After ten centuries 
of a very tree and ‘open trade, some suspicions have arisen among the 
more learned catholics, They nuw reqnire, as a proof of sanctity and 
martyrdom, the letters s m. a phial full of red liquor, sapposed to be 
blood, or the figureiof a palm tree. But the two former signs are of 
little weight, and,with regard to the last, it is observed by the crilics, 
1: That'the figtire, as it ts called, of: a palm, is. perhaps a cypress, and 
perhaps only a stup, the flourish of a comma, used in the mooumental 
jnscriptions,: 2. That the palm was the symbol of victory among the 
pagans. 3. That among the christians it served as the emblem, notenly 
of martyrdom, but in general ofa joyful resurrection. ‘See the episile of 
P. Mabillon on the worship of unknown saints, and Muratori supra in At- 
tichita Italiane, Dissertat. lviii. |! 


+ Asaspecimen «f these legends, we may be satisfied with 10,060 
christian soldiers crucified in one day, either by ‘Trajan or Hadrian, on 
mount Ararat. Sce Baronius ad Martyrolagium Reanum, , Tillemont, 
Mem. Ecclesiast: tom. ii. p. 438, and Geddes’s Miscellanies, vo!. ii, p. 
438, and Geddes’s Miscellanies, vol. ii, p. 203. The abbreviation of Mil. 
which tnay signify ‘either soliiers ur thiusatds, is satd té-have occasioned 
some extraordinary ‘mistakes. ary Siena 


§ Dionysius ap. Eusu).1. vi, c. 41. One of the seventeen was likewise 
accused of robbery, | 
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During the same. period of persecution, the zealous, the eloquent, 
the ambitious, Cyprian governed the church, not only of Carthage, 
bot even of Africa. He possessed every quality which could engage 
the reverence of the faithful, or provoke the,suspicions and resent- 
ment of the. pagan magistrates. -His.character,as well as his station, 
seemed to mark out that holy prelate as the most distinguished object 
of envy and .of danger.* ‘The experience, however, of the life of 
Cyprian is sufficient to prove, that our fancy has exaggerated the 
perilous situation of a christian bishop, and that the dangers to which 
he, was exposed were less imminent than those which temporal ambi- 
ton is always prepared to encounter in the pursuit of honours. Four 
Roman emperors, with their families, their, favourites, and their ad- 
herents, perished by the sword in the space of ten years, during which 
the bishop of Carthage guided by his authority and eloquence the 
counsels of the African church. ,It was only in the third year of his 
administration, that he had reason, during a few months, to appre- 
hend the severe edicts of Decius, the vigilance of the magistrate, and 
the clamours of the multitude, who loudly demanded that Cyprian, 
the leader of the christians, should be thrown to the lions. ,Prudence 
suggested the necessity of a temporary retreat, and the voice of pru- 
dence was obeyed. He withdrew himself into an obscure solitude, - 
from whence he could maintain a constant correspondence with the 
clergy and people of Carthage; and. concealing himself till the 
tempest was past, he preserved his life, without relinquishing either 
his power or his reputation. His extreme caution did not, however, 


escape the censure of the more rigid christians who lamented, or the 


reproaches of his personal: enemies who insulted, a conduct which 
they considered as a pusillanimous and criminal desertion of the most 
sacred duty.+ The propriety of reserving -himself for the future 


* The letters of Cyprian exhibit a very curious and original picture, 
hath of the man._and the times. See likewise the two lives of Cyprian, 


composed wiih equal accuracy, though with very different views; 


eone by Le Clerc (Bibliotheque Vuiverselle, tom. xit, p. 208-378), 
the other by Tillemont, Memovires Ecclesiastiques, tom. iy, part.i, p. 
76-459. 

“t See'the polite, bnt severe, epistle of the clergy of Rome to the 


Dishop of Carthage (Cyprian, epist- 8, 9). Pontius labours, with the 
Steatest care and diligence, to justify his master against the general cen- 
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exigencies of the church, the example of several holy bishops,* and the 
| divine admonitions which, as he declares himself, he f requently received 

in visions and ecstacies, were the reasons alledged in his Justification,+ 
But his best apology may ‘be found in the cheerful resolution, with 
which, about eight years afterwards; lie’suffered death inthe cause of 
religion. ‘The authentic history of his martyrdom has been recorded 
with unusual candour and impartiality. A shortabstract, tlieréfore, 
of its important circumstances, will convey the'clearest ae of 
the spirit, and of the forms, of the Roman’ persecutions.} 

When Valerian was consul for the»third, and Gallienus for fhe 
fourth; time, Paternus, pro-consul ‘of Africa, sumimoned Cyprian to 
appear in his private council-chamber. °-He ‘there: atquainted him 
with the imperial maidate* which he had. just received, § that ‘those 
who had abandoned the Roman ‘teligion should iminediately return 
to the practice of the ceremonies of theit ancestors. Cyprian replied, 
without hesitation; that he:wasa- christian and a bishop, devoted to 
the worship cf the true and only Deity, to whoni he offered up his 
daily supplications for the safety and prosperity of the two emperors, 
his lawful sovereigns. » With ‘modest ‘confidence he’ jileaded the 
privilege of a citizen, in refusing to give any aliswer 16 some invidious, 
und indeed illegal, questions which the proconsul had proposed. A 
sentence of banishment was pronounced as the penalty of Cypriat’s 
disobedience ; and lie was conducted without delay to Curubis, a free 
and maritime city of Zeugitania, in a pleasant situation, a fertile 


* In particular those of Dionysius uf Alexandria, and Gregory Thav-. 
maturgus of Nero Cuwsarea. Sec Euseb. ‘Hist. Ecelesiast. 1 vi, c- 40. aud 
Memoires de Tillemont, tum. tv, patt ii, p. 685. 


t Sec Cyprian, epist, 16, .and his life by Pontius. 


} We have an original, life of Cyprian by the deacon Pontius; the 
companion of his exile, and the spectator of his death ; and we likewise 
possess the ancient proconsular acts of his martyrdom. These two 
relations are consistent with euch other; and with probability; and what 
is somewhat remarkable, they are both uusullied by my iniracnious 
circumstances. 


_ § It should scem that these were circular orders, sent at the same time 

to all the ponemers. Dionysius (ap. Euseb. |, vii, c. 11) relates the 
Waeaet is- own banishmen} from Alexandcia, almost ia the same 
manner. But us be escaped and survived the persecution, we must 
account him cither uiore or less fortugate than Cyprian. 
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ferritory, and at the «distance of about forty miles from Carthage.* 
Tle éxiled bishop enjoyed the conveniences of life and the coti- 
sciousness of virtue. His, reputation was diffused over. Africa and 
Italy; an-:accouat of his'belaviour was published for the edification 
of the christian world :}. and his: solitude was frequently interrupted 
by the.letters,..the’ visits, and’ the congratulations, of the faithful- 
On.the arrival of a,new proconsul:in the province, the fortune of 
Cyprian appeared for sometime to wear a still more favourable 
aspect. He was, recalled .fgom. banishment;: and. though not yet 
permitted to. geturn to, Carthage, his own gardens in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital were assigned for the place of his residence.; 

At length, exactly, one. year § after Cyprian was first apprehended, 
Galerius Maximus, proconsul.of Africa, received the imperial war- 
raut for the..execution of the Christian: teachers, The bishop of 
Carthage was sensible that, he should be singled-oat for one of the 
dirst victims; and the frailty of nature tempted him to-withdraw him- 
velf, by a.secret flight, from the danger and the honour of martyr- 
dom :. byt soop recovering that fortitude. which his character required, 
he returned to his. gardens, and. patiently expected: the miuisters of 
death, Two, officers of rank, who were intrusted with that commis- 
sion, placed Cyprian between them jn a chariot ; and-as the procon- 
sul was not then, at leisure, they.conducted him, uot toa prison, but 
to a private house ip Carthage, which belonged to oue of them. Au 

* See Plin. Hist. Natur. v, 3. Cellarius, Geograph. Antig. part 
di, p. 27, Shaw's ‘Travels, p-.90; ‘and for the adjacent country 
{which is terminated by cape Bona, or .the, promyntory.of Mercury) 
PAftique de’ Marmol. tom, ii, p. 494. “Chere are, the. remains, of an 
aqueduct near Curubis, or Curbis, at, present, altered, into, Gushes ; 
and Dr. Shaw read au inscription, which styles that~ city Coloniu 
Fulria. The deacon Pontius (in Vit. Cypriany c, 12) callsat * Apri- 
“cum et competentem Jocum, hospitium pro voluntate secretum, et 
Oh ep neering eis ante! promissum ést,' qui reguuim ect justitiam 
“ Dei querunt.” SRIALT SOMME WOT art 

t See Cyprian. Epistol. 77. (Edit. Bell. io > | 

¢ Upon ‘his conversion, -he had sold those gardens for the, benefit 
of the poor. The indujgence of God (most probably the liberality 
we semes sheistion sfriend):-restored them te Cyprina.: Sce Poatius 
G15. hee 3 , 


When Cyprian, a twelveimonth befure, was sent into exile, he dreamt 
that heshonid be put to death the next day. ‘The event made it neces- 
ry Wo explain phat word, as signifying a ycar. Pontiis, c. 12. 
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a 


elegant supper was provided for the entertainment of the bishop; 


and 
his Christian friends were permitted, for the last time, to enjoy his 


society, whilst the streets were filled with a multitude of the faithfy! 
anxious and alarmed at the approaching fate of their spiritual father.* 


In the morning, he appeared before the tribunal of the procousul, 
who, after informing himself of the name and situation of Cyprian, 
commanded him to offer sacrifice, and pressed him to reflect on the 
consequences of his disobedience. The refusal of Cyprian was firm 


and decisive ; and the magistra‘e, when he had taken the opinien of 


his council, pronounced with some reluctance, the sentence of death. 
It was conceived in the following terms : ., That Thascius Cypyi- 
“* anus should be immediateiy beheaded, as the.enemy of the gods of 
“ Rome, and as the chief and ringleader of a criminal asscciation, 
«* which he had seduced into an impious resistance against, the laws 
“« of the most holy emperors, Valerian and, Gallienus.”t The man- 
ner of his execution was the mildest and least painful that could he 
inflicted on a person convicted of any capital offence ; vor was the 
use of torture admitted to attain from the bishop of ,Carthage, 
either the recantation of his principles, or the discovery. of his accow- 
plices. : 

As soon as the sentence was proclaimed, a general ery of ‘We will 
Mie with him,” arose at once among the listening multitude of Chris- 
tians who waited before the palace gates.. The generous effusions of 
their zeal and aflection, were neither serviceable to Cyprian vor dan- 
gerous to themselves. He was led away undex a guard of tribunes 
and centurions, without resistance and without insult, to the place of 
his execution, a spacious and level plain near the city, which was al- 
ready filled with great numbers of spectators, His faithful presbyters 
and deacons were permitted to accompany their holy bishop. They 
assisted him in Jaying aside his upper garment, spread linen on the 
ground to catch the precious relics of his blood, and received his or- 
ders to bestow five and-twenty pieces of gold on the executioner. 


* Pontius (c. 15) acknowledges that Cyprian, -with whom he supped, 
passed the night custodia delicata,, The bishop exercised a last and dru 
proper act of jurisdiction, by directing that the younger females, who 
watched in the sireet, should be removed from the dangers and teinpta- 
tions of a nocturnal crowd. Act. Preconsularia, c. 2. : 


+ See the original sentence in the Acts, ¢..4, and in Pontius, ¢. 17 The 
laiter expresegs it in a more rhetorical manuer. 
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The martyr then covered his face with his hands, and at one blow, 
his head was separated from his body. His corpse remained during 
some hours exposed to the curiosity of the gentiles + but in the night 
was removed, and transported in a triumphal procession, and with 
a splendid illumination, to the burial-place of the Chiistians, The 
funeral of Cyprian was publicly celebrated without receiving any in- 
terruption from the Romau magistrates ; and those among the faith. 
ful, who had performed the last offices to bis person and his memory, 
were secure from the danger of inquiry or of punishment. It is re- 
markable, that of so great a multitude of bishops in the province of 
Africa, Cyprian was the first who was esteemed worthy to obtain the 
cown of martyrdom.* 

It was in the choice of Cyprian, either to die a martyr, or to live 
un apostate; but on that choice depended the alternative of honour 
or infamy. Could we suppose that the bishop of Carthage had em- 
ployed the profession of the Christian faith only as the instrument of 
his avarice or ambition, it was still incumbent on lim to support the 
chataeter which he had assumed ;+ and, if he possessed the smallest 
degree of manly fortitude, rather to expose himself to the most cruel 
tortures, than by a single act to exchange the reputation of a whole 
life, for the ebhorrence of his Christian brethren, and the contempt 
of the'gentile world. But if the zeal of Cyprian was supported by 
the sincere convictionof the trutli of those doctrines which he preach- 
ed, the crown of martyrdom must have appeared to him as an object 
of desire rather than of terror. | It-is not easy to extract any distinct 
ideas from the vague though eloquent declamations of thé fathers, or 
to ascertain thie desree of immortal glory and happiness which they 
confidently promised to those wlio were so fortunate as to shed their 
blood in the cause of religion.t They inculcated with becoming di- 
ligence, that the fire of martyrdom supplied every defect and ex- 








. Pontius, c. 19. .M. de Tillemont (Memoires, tom. iv, part, p. 450, 
note 50) is not pleased with so positive an exclusion of any former mar- 


yrs. of the episcopal rank. 
t Whatever opinion we may entertain of the character or principles of 
Thomas Becket, we must acknowledge that he suffered death with a con- 
stancy ‘not unworthy of the primitive martyrs. See Lord Littleton’s His- 
tory of Henry IL., vol. ii, p. 592, &c. 
i See in’ particular, the treatise of Cyprian de Lapsis, p. 87-98, edit 
Fell. The learning of Dogwell (Dissertat. Cyprianic. xii, xiii), and the 
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piated every sin; that White the souls of ordinary Christians, were 
obliged to pass through a slow and painful purification; the triyim- 
phant sufferers entered into the immediate fruition of eternal bliss, 
where, in the sectety of the patriarchs, the apostles, and the pro- 
phets, they reigned with Christ, and acted as his assessors in the uni- 
versal judgarent of mankind. ‘The assurance of a lasting reputation 
upon éarth, a motive so congenial to the vanity of human nature, 
often served to animate the courage of the. martyrs. ‘The honours 
which Rome or Athens bestowed on those citizens who had fallen in 
the cause of their country, were cold and unmeaning demonstrations 
of respect, when compared with the ardent gratitude and devotion 
which the primitive church expressed towards the victorious cham- 
pions of the faith. The annual commemoration of their virtues and 
sufferings was observed as a sacred ceremony, and at length termi- 
nated in religious worship. Among the Christians who had publicly 
confessed their religious principles, those who (as it very frequently 
happened) had been dismissed from the tribunal, or the prisons of the 
pagan magistrates, obtained such honours as were justly due to their 
imperfect martyrdom, and their: generous resolution. The most 
pious females courted the permission of imprinting kisses on the fet- 
_ ters which! they had worn, and on the wounds which they had re- 
ceived. Their persons were esteemed holy, their decisions were ad- 
mitted with deference, and:they'too often abused, by their spiritual 
pride and licentious manners, the pre-eminence which their zeal and 
inirepidity had acquired.* - Distinctions hike these, whilst they dis- 
play the exalted merit, betray the inconsiderable number of those 
who suffered, and of those who died for the. prufession of Chris- 
tianity. Pit HOT OF 

The sober discretion of the present age will more readily censure 
than admire, but can more easily admire than imitate, the fervour of 
the first Christians, who according to the lively expression of Sulpi- 


ingenuity of Middleton (Free Inquiry, p. 162, &c.) have left scarcely 
any thing to add.conceining the merit, the honours, and the motives uf 
the martyrs. : 7 


* Cyprian. Epistol. 5, 6,..7, 22, 24, and de Unitat, Ecciesia. The 
number of pretended martyra has been very much multiplied, by the 
custom which was introduced of bestowing, that honourable nawe oF 
coafessors. 














Higgs those who exposed themselves to death by publicly destroying the 
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cas Serveus, desired martyrdom with more eagerness than his owa 
contemporaries solicited a bishopric.*. The epistles which Ignatius 
composed, as he was carried in chains through the cities of Asia, 
breathe sentiments the most repugnant to the ordinary feelings of hu- 
man nature. He earnestly beseeclies the Romans, that when he 
should be exposegl in the amphitheatre, they would not by their kind 
but unseasonable intercession, deprive him of the crown of glory ; 
and he declares his resolution to provoke and irritate the wik! beasts : 
whichmight be employed as the instruments of his death Some 
stories are relatedl-of the courage of:martyrs, who actually performed 
what Ignatius had intended:;' who exasperated the fury of the lions, 
pressed the executioner to hasten his-otlice, cheerfully leaped into the 
fresavhich were kindled: to.consume them, and discovered a sensa- 
tionof joy. and pleasure in the-midst ofthe most exquisite tortures. 
Several examples have: been preserved of a zeal: impatient of those 
restiaints which the: emperors had. provided for the ‘security of the 
chutch, ‘Fhe:Christians sometimes supplied by their voluntary decla- 
nition ‘the wantof an accuser, rudely disturbed the public service of 
paganismy,t ‘and rushing iu crowds round the tribunal of the magis- 
trates, called upon them to pronounce, and-to inflict the sentence of 
thedaivs:: le behaviour. of the Christians was. too remarkable to 
ecape-the notice of the ancient philosophers ; but they seem to have 


‘considered itwith much-less admiration than astonishment. Ineapa- 


biéof conceiving the motives which sometimes transported the forti- 
ludeiof; believers:beyond the bounds of prudence or reason, they 
treated: such .an. eagerness to die, as the strauge result-of obstinate 

ani. 4ter oa BE : : J 
* Certatim gloriosia in certamina ruebatur; multique avidius tum 
martyria cloriusis mortibus querebantur, qum nunc episcopatus pravis 
ambitionibus appeturitur. Sulpicius Severus, l. ii. He might have omit- 
led the word: nunc.. : 

t » Bpist,..ad Roman, c. 4, 5, ap. Patres Apostol.. tom. ii, p. 276 
It suit rpg of | Bishop Pearson (see Vindicia Ignatian, part ii. 
“aa to justify, by a profusion of examples and authorities the sentiments 
oy si) . ; ° . ally ’ 

$ The story of Polyeuctes, on which Corneille has founded a very 
beautify! tragedy, is one of the most celebrated, though not perhaps the 


most authentic, instanées of ‘this excessive zeal. We should observe, 
‘the sixtieth catién Of the Cotncil of Miberis refuses the title of mar- 
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despair, of. stupid insensibility, ‘or of: superstitions phienzy.* «Up. 
happy men!’ exclaimed, the pro¢orisul, Atitoninus,.to the Christians 
of Asia’; “ unhappy nen! if you are this weary,of your lives, is it so 
difficult for you to hid ,repes tand precipicesit ‘He was’ extremely 
cautious (as:it ts observed bya learned and pious historian,) of pus- 
ishing men who had found. tio accusers but themselves, . the imperial 
laws not having:made any provision for so unexpected’ a case: con- 
Aemning therefore a few; as a Warnhig to their brethren, he dismissed 
the multitude with indignation and contempt.t: Notwiistanding this 
real. or ‘affected disdain, the intrepid consfancy of the faithful was 


productive of more salutary effects on those minds which nature or- 


grace hal disposed for the easy reception of religious truth. On 


these melancholy dccasions, there were many among the gentiles who . 


pitied,; who admired; and who, weré ‘convertéd... ‘Tlie generous en- 
thusiasm was commanicated from the sufferer :to: thé spectators; and 
the blood of martyrs, according to a, well-known phscrvation, became 
the seed of the church. . ape Pit jos | 

But: although devotion had raised, and: heahasen! continued to in 


flame this fever of the mind, it insetisitbly gave ‘way:to the more na- 


tural, hopes.and jfears. of the human heart ; to. the: love of life, the 
imitates of paiw,: and the horror-of dissolution,’ .The more pris 
dent rulers of the chureh found themselves obliged: to restrain the in- 
discreet ardour. of |their followers, and ‘to distrust’a-constancy whieli 
1a0 often abandoned them in the hour of; trial.§. As the. lives of the 
faithful becume,less mertified, and austere, | they were every day less 
aprbitious, of {he honours of martyrdom ;. and the soldiers of Christ; 
instead of distinguishing themselves by voluntary deeds of heroisin, 
frequently deserted their :post,'and fled in t confuision befare the eneniy 
whom it was their duty: to rebist. 7 


* See Epictetas, l. iv, c. 7, (though. there is some doubt whether he 
akudes to the Cheistians).. Marcus- Antonisnis: ds Rebus, suk, I. xi. c. 3. 
Lucian in -Peregrin.. 


“+ Tertulfian ad Scapal. ¢.5. The learned are divided hetween < 
persons of the same naine, who were all proconsuls, of Asia. I am tu 
clinéd to ascrilie'tilis story to Antoninus Pius, who was afterwards empe- 
“a and who may have governed Asia, under the reign of ‘Trajav. 


+’ Musheim, de Rebus Christ. ante Constantin. p..236. 


, ‘set the epistle of the ehureh of Smyrna, ‘ap. Euseb. Hist. Evcles. 1 
iv. ¢. 35. - 
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